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FORl£WORD 

When  I  was  a  graduate  student  in  English  at  UCLA  during  the  1960s  I  learned  from  my 
classes  that  anyone  who  ever  wrote  anything  of  note  was  white,  Euro-American,  male,  and, 
of  course,  heterosexual.  It  took  me  years  to  unlearn  what  I  learned  in  the  classroom.  TTie 
changes  in  curriculum,  beginning  in  the  1970s  with  programs  in  African  American,  Asian 
American,  Chicana/o  and  Latino,  Native  American,  and  women's  studies  have  helped  to 
modify  some  of  the  ignorance  and  narrowness  that  was  foisted  on  students  in  my  student 
days.  But  until  recently,  it  has  been  difficult  for  students  and  for  anyone  else  to  learn  that 
all  culture  was  not  built  by  heterosexuals. 

The  homosexual  contribution  to  culture  has  been  so  well  hidden  that  even  those  of  us 
who  were  gay  or  lesbian  often  thought  that  we,  and  perhaps  a  few  friends,  were  the  only 
homosexuals  who  ever  existed.  The  homosexual  subject  matter  in  literature  and  in  life,  from 
Sappho  and  Plato  to  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  to  E.  M.  Forster,  Virginia  Woolf,  Thomas 
Mann,  James  Baldwin,  and  Lorraine  Hansberry  was  generally  glossed  over  or  obfuscated 
in  the  classroom  and  outside  it.  If  by  chance  we  discovered  on  our  own  the  homosexuality 
of  a  luminary  of  the  past,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  out  more  about  that  person  even  through 
books. 

I  remember  coming  upon  a  wonderful  book,  by  chance,  in  the  English  Reading  Room: 
Sex  Variant  Women  in  Literature  by  Jeannette  Foster.  It  was  1963  and  I  was  a  second  year 
graduate  student.  Words  such  as  homosexual,  gay  or  lesbian  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
any  of  my  classes  outside  of  an  undergraduate  course  in  abnormal  psychology.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  before  I  dared  to  take  that  book  off  the  shelf  I  looked  over  my  shoulder 
to  make  sure  no  one  was  watching  and  could  observe  my  interest  in  such  forbidden  subject 
matter.  I  think  most  of  us  lesbian  and  gay  students  didn't  dare  to  check  out  such  a  book, 
because  we  were  afraid  of  the  funny  looks  we  might  get  if  a  book  had  an  obvious  homosexual 
title.  I  never  did  check  the  book  out,  though  I  read  most  of  it  over  the  course  of  the  year, 
always  standing  up  in  the  stacks,  and  ready  to  return  the  book  quickly  to  its  place  on  the 
shelf  should  anyone  be  heading  in  my  direction. 

An  exhibit  such  as  this  one  on  topics  of  lesbian  and  gay  studies  helps  to  combat  such 
fear,  which  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  alleviated.  Its  salutary  effect  on  gay  and  lesbian 
students  is  obvious.  It  serves  to  acquaint  them  with  their  historical  past,  to  teach  them  of 
the  contributions  of  gays  and  lesbians  to  culture,  to  lessen  their  worries  about  being  who 
they  are.  Such  an  exhibit  also  has  a  salutary  effect  for  heterosexual  students.  It  disabuses 
them  of  myths,  it  provides  an  education  in  reality,  it  challenges  the  ignorance  that  reveals 
itself  in  homophobia. 

Lillian  Faderman  (UCLA  1967) 

Professor  of  English 

California  State  University,  Fresno 
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In  1990  Lillian  Faderman,  then  UCLA  visiting  professor  of  English,  together  with  Pat 
Fowlkes  and  Camille  Loya,  UCLA  staff,  presented  to  the  library  an  idea  and  outline  for 
exhibits  of  homophile  literature.  Bibliographer  Mary  Greco  and  others  did  this  winter  quarter 
1991.  This  exhibit  is  an  outgrowth  and  has  been  planned  to  coincide  with  the  library's 
assessments  of  its  collections  for  research  in  gay  and  lesbian  studies  and  with  UCLA  classes 
and  lecture  series. 

Topics  in  this  exhibit  are  based  loosely  on  those  in  the  Introduction  to  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Studies  class  outline  of  Daniel  G.  Calder,  professor  of  English,  and  Linda  Garnets,  lecturer 
in  psychology.  In  the  Department  of  Special  Collections  the  exhibit  and  this  catalog  follow 
the  outline.  In  the  University  Research  Library  lobby  related  topics  are  explored.  I  would 
like  particularly  to  thank  Professor  Calder. 

In  1981-52  Mitch  Tuchman  of  the  library's  Oral  History  Program  interviewed  Harry 
Hay,  who  with  Rudi  Gernreich  and  others  founded  in  Los  Angeles  the  first  continuing 
American  gay  civil  rights  group,  the  Mattachine  Society.  The  history  of  lesbian  and  gay 
civil  rights  is  replete  with  such  names  from  Los  Angeles:  "Lisa  Ben,"  Jim  Kepner,  Morris 
Kight,  W.  Dorr  Legg,  and  Virginia  Uribe  are  among  the  older  "first"  generation.  Some  of 
these  persons  have  offered  advice  on  the  exhibit. 

This  exhibit  has  been  fostered  by  Karin  Wittenborg,  Associate  University  Librarian  for 
Collection  Development,  and  David  S.  Zeidberg,  head.  Department  of  Special  Collections. 
Mary  Greco  worked  on  the  exhibit  until  her  retirement  November  1992. 

The  UCLA  Lesbian  and  Gay  Faculty /Staff  Network  has  been  involved  in  the  planning, 
as  have  been  the  Lambda  Alumni  of  UCLA.  I  would  like  to  give  a  special  thank  you  to 
the  Network  Steering  Committee  and  to  Doug  Walters  and  Judy  Twentyman  of  the  Lambda 
Alumni.  For  assistance  in  selecting  material  I  would  like  to  thank  present  and  former 
graduate  students  Pamela  Gray,  Alice  Hom,  and  Alycee  Lane.  Ramona  Cort&  Garza, 
Director  of  Community  Relations,  UCLA  Office  of  Community  and  Governmental  Relations, 
has  provided  funding  for  related  events. 

Items  have  been  loaned  for  the  exhibit  by  Pat  Fowlkes,  Pamela  Gray,  Mark  Kelman 
(New  York),  Raymond  Reece,  and  Karen  Dale  Wolman.  Other  UCLA  libraries  have  loaned 
items:  the  Archive  of  Popular  American  Music,  the  Louise  M.  Darling  Biomedical  Library 
History  &  Special  Collections  Division,  and  die  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library. 

Many  persons  mentioned  here  and  in  the  introduction  have  reviewed  this  catalog  and  I 
thank  them  again.  Others  have  been:  Virginia  Elwood-Akers,  Bernard  Galm,  Paul  G. 
Naiditch,  Jennifer  Porro,  Mary  Margaret  Smith,  and  Eric  Wilson.  Any  errors  in  emphasis 
or  fact  remain  my  own. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Library  Exhibits  Committee  and  James  Davis,  who  has  advised 

on  all  details  of  the  exhibit.  Octavio  Olvera  arranged  for  reproductions  for  the  catalog. 

Steve  Kunishima  and  Ellen  Watanabe  printed  the  signs  and  posters.  Christopher  Coniglio 

in  UCLA  Print  Communications  produced  the  catalog. 

I  would  like  to  dedicate  my  work  on  this  exhibit  and  the  catalog  to  James  Weatherford. 
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FNTRODUCTION 

Ethnic,  racial,  and  women's  studies  centers  were  founded  in  American  universities  in  the 
late  1960s.  Courses  and  programs  in  lesbian  and  gay  studies  have  remained  controversial. 
Peter  Thorslev,  professor  of  English,  taught  the  first  gay  literature  class  (with  lesbian 
content)  at  UCLA  beginning  winter  quarter  1976.  Regular  guest  lecturers  included  prominent 
Los  Angeles  authors  Christopher  I.sherwood  and  John  Rechy.  Through  the  Council  on 
Educational  Development  in  winter  1977  Gary  Steele  taught  "Homosexuality  and  Culture." 
In  spring  1983  Bonnie  Zimmerman,  visiting  professor  of  English,  taught  the  first  lesbian 
literature  class  at  UCLA.  The  Women's  Studies  Program  has  frequently  included  courses 
with  lesbian  content.  In  1992  winter  quarter  "Introduction  to  Gay  and  Lesbian  Studies"  was 
taught  by  Daniel  G.  Calder  and  Linda  Garnets. 

Gay  and  lesbian  studies  crosses  all  disciplines:  medicine,  law,  the  social  sciences,  literature, 
the  arts  ....  Lesbian  and  gay  studies  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of  these 
disciplines.  For  this  reason  this  exhibit  shows  works  collected  by  the  UCLA  Library  from 
many  areas.  In  Bowers  v.  Hardwkk  (1986)  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  the  right  of 
privacy  to  consensual  adult  homosexual  behavior  by  citing  Judeo-Christian  condemnations 
of  homosexuality.  The  use  of  such  a  citation  raises  the  question  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Influential  Jewish  statements  on  homosexuality  (1974,  1979,  1983)  maintain  it  is 
a  sin.  These  statements  were  written  with  the  support  of  the  long  standing  psychological 
position  that  homosexuality  was  an  illness,  a  position  that  had  been  overturned  by  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  in  1973.  Knowledge  of  lesbian  and  gay  issues  involves 
the  politics  of  representation — the  media,  for  example,  and  its  techniques  and  ethics.  For 
libraries  and  publishing  there  are  issues  of  censorship  and  intellectual  freedom:  privacy  and 
freedom  of  access  to  information. 

UCLA  research  psychologist  Dr.  Evelyn  Hooker — "hopelessly  heterosexual,"  as  she  has 
characterized  herself — began  the  research  which  would  lead  to  the  APA's  decision  not  to 
term  homosexuality  a  neurosis.  Among  lesbian  and  gay  UCLA  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni 
are  many  who  have  written  for  or  contributed  to  the  community:  Paula  Gunn  Allen,  Larry 
Duplechan,  Wayne  Dynes,  Lillian  Faderman,  Eloise  Klein  Healy,  Judge  Stephan  M.  Lachs, 
Torie  Osborn,  Terri  de  la  Peha,  Stuart  Timmons,  Walter  L.  Williams  ...  .  This  exhibit 
includes  their  work  and  that  of  other  Los  Angeles  writers  and  scholars. 

Many  of  these  persons  are  part  of  or  have  been  part  of  UCLA  organizations.  The  UCLA 
student  Gay  and  Lesbian  Alliance  (GALA;  now  termed  a  multi-cultural  gay,  lesbian,  and 
bisexual  organization)  derives  from  the  Gay  Student  Union,  begun  at  UCLA  in  the  early 
1970s  and  affiliated  in  1974.  The  Lambda  Alumni  of  UCLA  was  affiliated  in  1989  and  the 
UCLA  Lesbian  and  Gay  Faculty/Staff  Network  in  1990.  The  Chancellor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  at  UCLA  was  formed  in  1990. 

Los  Angeles  is  home  to  several  lesbian  and  gay  archives:  ONE's  Baker  Memorial  Library, 
the  International  Gay  and  Lesbian  Archives  (IGLA),  the  Morris  Kight/McCadden  Place 
Collection,  and  the  June  L.  Mazer  Lesbian  Collection.  UCLA  Library  has  sought  cooperation 
with  these,  most  recently  in  funding  preservation  microfilm  of  journals  held  by  IGLA. 
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ValboalndosnefandumSodomlsfceluscom-  XXII. 

mittentesjcanibusobijcitdilaniandos. 


lA-LiOkiniJlaad  monies  pyofe£lione  Regulum  in  EJquara^afuperat  £5* 
\aidit  cum  multU  Indif.paguM  detnde  in^ejfut  Regult  fratrem  ($'  altos 
i^quofdam  muliebri  wjlitu  ornatos:  valde  admitatM ,  Cduftmfitfcitatur: 
'\  mtellmtcsifMn  Regulum  ^  omnes  eiusaultcos  nefando  lUopeccato  natu- 
K35i^^B.=J  y^  aduerfo  inferos.  AttonitM  Valhoa  adeo  detejiahtle  fieltu  ad  iftos  Bar- 
baras penet  rap ,  corn  pi  omnes  itdet  numero  forte  quadragmia ,  ^  canibm  qms  ctrcitm- 
ducebat,UcerandosobijCit. 
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Theodor  de  Bry.  Americae  pars  qvarta.  1594.  Plate  XXII.  The  caption  states  that  Balboa, 
seeing  the  Indians  [probably  of  what  is  now  Panama)  committing  the  terrible  crime  of 
sodomy,  bade  them  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  torn  apart. 
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QUEER  PEOPLE  TONGUES  UNTIED 


One  is  expected  to  be  heterosexual.  When 
a  person  feels  herself  or  himself  to  be 
different,  there  may  be  no  information  about 
this  difference  or  out  of  date  information. 
Information  may  be  given  with  a  cause  to 
promote — a  political  position  to  consolidate 
or  a  religious  belief  to  proselytize. 

Los  Angeles  writer  and  gay  archivist  Jim 
Kepner  has  reminisced  about  ordering  the 
three  and  one-half  by  five  and  one-half  inch 
Haldeman-Julius  Little  Blue  Book,  J.  V. 
Nash's  Homosexuality  in  Lives  of  the  Great 
(1930s?).  Such  biographies  or  lists  of  fa- 
mous homosexuals  were  among  the  few 
works  on  homosexuality  and  have  been 
published  through  the  decades.  Noel  I. 
Garde's  Jonathan  to  Gide  was  published  in 
1964,  while  in  1965  in  Los  Angeles  (Glen- 
dale)  W.  H.  Kayy's  The  Gay  Geniuses 
posed  the  question,  "Did  homosexuality 
make  them  great — or  vice  versa?" 

These  works  were  important  in  recover- 
ing lesbian  and  gay  history,  but  early  lists 
seldom  included  women  and  lists  did  not 
include  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  until 
recently.  There  is  a  power  in  naming  and 
sensing  oneself  a  part  of  something,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  Queen  Christina  or  King 
Gustavus  III  of  Sweden — or  even  Sappho 
or  Walt  Whitman — as  role  models. 

Books  have  added  information  other  than 
just  names  and  biographies.  Dell  Richards' s 
Lesbian  Lists  (1990)  and  Lynne  Yamaguchi 
Fletcher  and  Adrien  Saks's  Lavender  Lists 
(1990)  are  playful  communicators  of  bind- 
ing community  knowledge  and  lore.  Where 
else  can  one  find  "9  ways  to  tell  if  a  woman 
was  a  witch"  or  "  1 1  pirates  believed  to  have 
been  homosexual"  or  "17  straight  friends 
we're  glad  to  have"? 


Activism  and  scholarship  have  become 
sensitive  to  the  understanding  and  charting 
of  differences  within  the  lesbian  and  gay 
community.  Lesbians  have  noted  that  gay 
men  share  the  privilege  of  power  accorded 
heterosexual  males.  A  lesbian  of  color  must 
deal  with  racism,  sexism,  and  homophobia. 
Some  have  had  difficulty  with  a  feminism 
begun  and  continued  largely  by  white  mid- 
dle class  heterosexual  women. 

The  white  gay  male's  solution  to  stress 
caused  by  family  and  society  has  often  been 
to  leave  one's  birthplace  to  build  a  life  in 
an  ostensibly  more  tolerant  urban  center. 
Ethnic  and  racial  minorities  are  less  able 
economically  to  make  this  break  and  less 
willing  to  give  up  other  nurturing  sources 
from  their  cultures. 

Lesbian  and  gay  Asian  American  UCLA 
students  have  noted  denial  from  their  par- 
ents: there  is  no  homosexuality  among 
Asians.  In  the  Life:  A  Black  Gay  Anthology 
(1986)  asked  editor  Joseph  Beam's  racial 
community,  "Where  is  my  reflection?"  In 
Zami:  A  New  Spelling  of  My  Name  (1982) 
Audre  Lorde  wrote  of  her  life  as  a  Black 
lesbian  in  1950s  Greenwich  Village  bars 
and  of  attitudes  among  Black  lesbians:  "We 
seldom  looked  into  each  other's  eyes."  Af- 
rican American  filmmaker  Marlon  Riggs  in 
his  film  Tongues  Untied  (1989)  gives  voice 
to  African  American  gay  men;  but  shows 
attitudes  on  present  day  Castro  Street  in  San 
Francisco  similar  to  those  in  Lorde's  work. 
Riggs  also  shows  other  oppression  within 
the  African  American  community:  intrara- 
cial  violence,  ridicule  from  highly  visible 
comedians,  and  decrial  from  church  leaders 
for  participating  in  sexual  acts  which  are 
"abominations." 
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We're  talking  about  a  dominant  culture  impinging  on  a 
separate  culture  or  subculture  that  we  experience.  One 
way  is  through  the  creation  of  media  images.  Our  image 
is  lacking,  it's  not  out  there.  Another  way  is  through  a 
QQQQISSyQuS  where  people  like  us  start  identifying 
with  the  power  image.  Either  wanting  the  power  or  want- 
ing to  possess  the  power.  That  colonial  mentality:  foreign 
is  better.  This  authority  identification  is  taking  place 
when  you  desire  the  white  male.  I've  gone  so  far  as  to 
deconstruct  why  I'm  attracted  to — this  is  going  to  sound 
weird — Kansas  boys  (laughter).  Why  is  this?  Somehow  I 
want  to  possess  the  power  embodied  by  this  person.  I 
want  to  control  this  person.  It's  working  on  different 
levels. 

One  thing  I  liked  about  Dreamboat  is  that  there  isn't  this 
need  to  reach  out  and  control.  It  doesn't  matter  at  all.  It's 
just  this  outside  force.  There  isn't  any  other  power 
impinging  on  them.  It's  all  within  themselves.  It's  a  moot 
question. 

There  are  no  power  dynamics  other  than  the  personalities 
of  the  people  involved. 

There  is,  actually.  It's  more  hidden,  but  the  fact  that 
Japan  is  a  culture  that  is  fully  integrated,  economically 
and  culturally,  has  something  to  do  with  that. 

Why  can't  we  feel  that  living  here?  I  can  see  how  you 


Paul  Shimazaki,  ed.  Asians  &  Gay  Porn.  1991.  Round  table  talk  with  Rafael  Chang, 
Sam  Chong,  Jesse  Cortes  et  al.  and  published  by  them.  Each  paragraph  here  is  a  separate 
speaking  voice,  never  identified  in  the  text.  Images  encountered  by  minorities  are  likely  to 
be  images  of  them  produced  for  others — white  males,  for  example;  or  images  in  stories 
told  about  minorities  as  fiction,  or  even  as  anthropology  or  sociology.  In  this  work  Asian 
American  gay  men  from  San  Francisco  discuss  images  they  have — or  have  not — encountered. 
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TRAPPED  IN  THE  WRONG  BODY  DISEASE  OR  A  WAY  01    LI  IE? 


Greece  and  Rome  tolerated — and  at  times 
fostered — ^homosexuality.  Both  Jewish  and 
Christian  theology  described  homosexuality 
in  disapproving  religious  terms  as  a  sin. 
Acts  between  men  were  termed  sodomy  and 
deemed  punishable  by  death.  Acts  between 
women  were  also  condemned.  Religious 
texts  have  been  interpreted  strictly  and 
same-sex  acts  termed  "abominatioas." 

The  evolution  of  western  law  joined  bib- 
lical injunctions  to  civil  authority.  In  1533 
England's  Henry  VIII  declared  the  death 
penalty  for  sodomy.  Nicholas  Bernard's  The 
Penitent  Death  of  a  Woepll  Sinner  (2nd 
ed.,  1642)  is  but  one  document  which  re- 
veals the  deaths  of  homosexuals  by  execu- 
tion. Lesbians  were  executed  as  witches. 

The  first  modern  writings  on  homosexu- 
ality were  in  Germany  in  the  19th  century. 
Scholar  Karl  Heinrich  Ulrichs  was  effemi- 
nate and  had  relations  with  soldiers.  He 
theorized  that  he  had  "a  feminine  soul 
trapped  in  a  man's  body."  Richard  von 
Krafft-Ebing  in  Germany  and  Havelock  El- 
lis in  England — researchers  and  writers  to 
become  known  as  sexologists — worked 
from  Ulrichs 's  ideas  and  added  case  histo- 
ries to  support  their  own  theories. 

Edith  (Mrs.  Havelock)  Ellis  was  a  les- 
bian, but  her  husband's  case  studies  treated 
only  six  lesbians.  He  did  contribute  a  Com- 
mentary to  Radclyffe  Hall's  Vie  Well  of 
Loneliness  (1928),  praising  it  for  presenting 
"one  particular  aspect  of  sexual  life  as  it 
exists  among  us  to-day."  Hall  depicted  her 
protagonist  as  a  "woman  trapped  in  a  man's 
body."  A  satirist  wrote:  "The  way  to  make 
a  modern  novel  sell  is  /  To  have  a  preface 
done  by  Havelock  Ellis."  The  novel  was 
suppressed  in  England. 


Sigmund  Freud's  first  texLs  on  homosexu- 
ality were  in  opposition  to  the  sexologists 
and  their  "congenital  inversion"  or  "third 
sex"  theories.  None  of  his  works  was  judg- 
mental of  homosexuality.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  a  vice  or  a  sickness  or  that  it 
could  be  changed. 

Later  psychoanalysts  theorized  differ- 
ently. Beginning  in  1917  Alfred  Adler  pub- 
lished works  which  termed  homosexuals 
"failures  of  life."  Most  thet)ries  did  not 
discuss  lesbians,  but  Helene  DeuLsch  in  the 
1920s-40s  developed  negative  concepts  of 
lesbians,  who  in  relation  to  their  mothers 
had  "an  exce.ss  of  infantile  regressive  ele- 
ments or  hate  components." 

Homosexuals  were  labeled  neurotic,  but 
might  be  cured  by  therapy.  Frank  Caprio's 
Female  Homosexuality  (1954)  quickly  stated 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  "that  lesbians  cannot  be 
cured."  He  concluded  defensively:  "Many 
of  them  become  quite  disturbed  ...  that 
psychiatrists  regard  them  as  sick  individu- 
als." Edmund  Bergler  in  One  Thousand 
Homosexuals  (1959)  again  answered  the 
question  posed  in  his  book  Homosexuality: 
Disease  or  Way  of  Life?  (1957):  "When 
enough  people  have  been  convinced  that 
homosexuals  are  sick  people  in  need  of 
clinics  ...  something  can  be  done  about  it." 

Around  1945  at  UCLA  Evelyn  Hooker 
became  acquainted  with  several  homosexual 
men  who  seemed  perfectly  normal.  She 
began  to  devise  projective  tests  and  controls 
to  test  her  theory  that  these  men  were  no 
more  neurotic  than  the  general  population. 
Her  results  were  presented  beginning  about 
1954.  It  took  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation nineteen  years  to  act  on  her — and, 
by  then,  others' — research. 
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Letter  from  Christopher  Isherwood  to  Edouard  Roditi.  1935.  This  discussion  of  translating 
Isherwood's  work  is  an  example  of  how  gay  men  and  lesbians  have  helped  each  other  with 
their  careers.  This  was  a  period  of  exile  for  Isherwood,  when  he  was  unable  to  obtain  entry 
into  England  for  his  German  lover,  called  "Heinz"  in  Christopher  and  His  Kind  (1976). 
Also  in  the  exhibit  are  letters  to  Roditi  from  virtually  every  famous  gay  man  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century:  from  Countee  CuUen  to  Paul  Bowles,  to  Isherwood  and  W.  H. 
Auden,  to  composers  Ned  Rorem  and  Virgil  Thomson  ...  .  Roditi  also  knew  and  wrote 
about  the  French  lesbian  artist  L6onor  Fini  and  the  American  writer  Jane  Bowles. 
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THE  SOT  A  Die  ZONPi 

Victorian  soldier,  explorer,  and  writer  Sir 
Richard  Burton  described  from  his  travels 
and  reading  sexual  acts  which  shocked  his 
contemporaries.  In  the  "Terminal  Essay"  to 
his  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  (1885- 
86)  he  wrote  of  what  he  termed  the  Sotadic 
Zone,  comprising  areas  where  same-sex  acts 
were  tolerated,  areas  primarily  Mediterra- 
nean, but  also  including  China,  Japan,  and 
all  of  pre-Columbian  America. 

Magalhaes,  the  Portuguese  explorer  of 
Brazil,  noted  women  who  took  on  the  roles 
of  men.  He  decided  they  were  Amazons, 
like  the  legendary  ancient  Greek  women 
warriors,  and  he  named  the  river  after 
them.  Contacts  were  more  often  disastrous. 
The  Spanish  destroyed  Peruvian  art  which 
depicted  homosexuality  and  condemned  to 
death  those  practicing  it.  In  early  California 
mission  officials  punished  Indians  engaged 
in  same-sex  practices. 

Explorers,  missionaries,  and  writers  in 
the  18th-19th  centuries  recorded  same-sex 
acts,  such  as  those  of  the  mahu  in  Polynesia. 
Herman  Melville  wrote  in  Typee  (1846): 
"Sailors  are  the  only  class  of  men  who 
now-a-days  see  anything  like  stirring  adven- 
ture." Among  the  adventures  of  Melville's 
protagonist  was  a  manage  k  trois  with  a 
Tahitian  woman  and  man.  Another  young 
man  was  termed  a  "Polynesian  Apollo." 

In  studying  non-European  cultures,  an- 
thropologists later  collected  information  on 
same-sex  behavior  with  the  bias  of  western 
attitudes  toward  homosexuality.  Since  most 
anthropologists  were  male,  lesbians  were 
not  studied.  Their  behavior  was  actually  not 
even  seen.  In  the  1930s  Ruth  Benedict  and 
her  student  (and  lover)  Margaret  Mead  set 
a   more   liberal   tone   to   these  studies  by 


studying  Native  Americans  and  Tahitians  in 
works  which  concluded  with  the  liberating 
idea  that  sexual  mores  differ  across  cultures. 

Recent  studies  detail  homosexuality  in 
China  and  in  Japan.  As  in  Greece,  relations 
were  structured  according  to  age  and  ac- 
tive/passive roles.  Western  moral  attitudes 
contributed  to  a  prohibition  of  same-sex 
behaviors  in  the  19th  century.  But  from 
1865-1935  in  the  Pearl  River  Delta  sur- 
rounding Canton,  100,000  Chinese 
women  lived  communally  outside  marriage. 

Travel — change,  escape,  anonymity — is 
sometimes  a  metaphor  for  homosexuality. 
Tennessee  Williams's  narrator  in  The  Glass 
Menagerie  (1945)  "traveled  around  a  great 
deal  ...  attempting  to  find  in  motion  what 
was  lost  in  space."  Exile  was  necessary  for 
some  to  escape  harsh  laws  and  desired  by 
others.  Beginning  in  1904  Ren^e  Vivien 
(Pauline  Tarn)  and  Natalie  Barney  traveled 
to  Lesbos,  the  Greek  island  where  Sappho 
had  lived.  They  and  others  lived  in  Sapphic 
communities  in  Paris.  Mediterranean  ar- 
eas— Capri  or  Sicily  or  North  Africa — were 
popular  for  northern  European  lesbians  and 
gay  men. 

Writers'  and  artists'  works  are  often  re- 
ports about  persons  and  places  encountered. 
But  the  work  of  American  poet  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  for  example,  became  more  political 
after  living  in  Brazil  with  a  Brazilian  lover. 
Some  writers  have  enabled  others'  expres- 
sion. In  Look  &  Move  On  (taped  and 
translated  from  the  Moghrebi  by  Paul 
Bowles,  1976)  the  Moroccan  Mohammed 
Mrabet  gives  details  of  his  sexual  acts  with 
both  men  and  women,  without  giving  him- 
self a  sexual  identity.  His  culture  provides 
neither  heterosexual ity  nor  homosexuality 
as  gender  categories.  Sexuality  is  structured 
differendy  in  Burton's  Sotadic  Zone. 
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1991.  Histories  of  minorities  and  minority  lesbians  and  gay  men,  who  produced  fewer 
texts  than  did  the  dominant  whites,  can  sometimes  be  recovered  from  other  sources,  such 
as  oral  histories  or  recordings  and  other  records  of  musicians,  for  example.  Not  all  of  the 
women  whose  portraits  are  reproduced  in  this  portfolio  were  lesbian,  but  the  cover  is  a 
photograph  of  lesbian  Gladys  Bentley,  a  pianist  and  blues  singer  who  in  a  tuxedo  and  top 
hat  performed  in  Harlem  clubs  in  the  1920s  and  30s. 
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THE    WOMEN    WORE    DRESSES    AND 
THE  MEN  WORE  SUITS 

Much  scholarship  now  posits  that  all 
sexuality  (including  heterosexual ity)  is  a 
social  construction.  Analysis  of  that  struc- 
ture has  become  important,  whether  it  be 
applied  to  topics  in  medieval  same-sex  po- 
etry or  contemporary  anthropology. 

Historians  have  detailed  women's  friend- 
ships from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present; 
and  have  described  the  homosexual  milieu 
of  James  I  in  England  and  that  of  pirates 
and  sailors  in  the  ISth  century. 

In  1897  in  Berlin  Magnus  Hirschfeld 
began  the  first  homosexual  emancipation 
movement.  It  resulted  in  an  institute,  a 
library,  publications,  and  a  motion  picture. 
By  the  1920s  lesbians  established  meeting 
places  and  a  news  weekly.  Nazis  closed 
Hirschfeld's  institute  and  its  books  were  the 
first  burned  by  them.  Lesbians  and  homo- 
sexuals were  among  those  exterminated  in 
concentration  camps. 

In  Los  Angeles  in  the  1940s  "Lisa  Ben" 
distributed  to  friends  nine  issues  of  her 
typed  (and  carbon)  magazine.  Vice  Versa. 
In  1950-51  in  Los  Angeles  a  homosexual 
rights  (homophile)  movement  was  begun  by 
Harry  Hay,  Rudi  Gernreich,  and  others. 
ONE  (1953)  was  the  first  continuing  Ameri- 
can homophile  magazine  and  was  published 
in  Los  Angeles.  ONE  Institute  still  exists, 
headed  by  W.  Dorr  Legg.  In  San  Francisco 
in  1955  lesbians  Del  Martin  and  Phyllis 
Lyon  formed  the  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  whose 
publication  The  Ladder  fostered  a  nascent 
self-help  feminism.  Homophile  publications 
offered  critiques  of  books  such  as  Edmund 
Bergler's  and  published  Evelyn  Hooker's 
findings.  As  the  civil  rights  movement  be- 
gan, homosexuals  also  picketed  and  staged 


sit-ins,  but  in  a  conservative  manner:  "The 
women  all  wore  dresses,  the  men  suits  with 
white  shirts"  noted  the  Los  Angeles  homo- 
phile journal  Tangents  in  1965. 

In  1967  gay  students  organized  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  In  1969  patrons  (primar- 
ily Puerto  Rican  drag  queens  and  lesbians) 
of  the  Stonewall  Inn  in  Greenwich  Village 
fought  back  at  police  arrests.  Protests  the 
following  days  became  the  rallying  point 
for  Gay  Liberation.  Organizations  with 
newly  radical  viewpoints  were  ready  to 
issue  publications — Come  Out!  (New  York, 
1969)  was  the  first.  A  new  concept,  "gay- 
ness"  as  identity — Gay  Is  Good — was 
forged  in  contrast  to  centuries  of  silence  or 
negative  images.  In  1970  Gay  Pride  parades 
to  commemorate  Stonewall  were  formed  in 
Los  Angeles  (as  Christopher  Street  West) 
by  Morris  Kight  and  elsewhere  by  others. 

LESBIAN  NATION  /  RADICAL  FAERIES 

Few  organized  religions  accept  same-sex 
acts;  most  are  strictly  opposed.  But  in  the 
late  19th  century  in  England  Utopian  social- 
ist writer  Edward  Carpenter  looked  to  other 
cultures,  for  example,  that  of  Native  Ameri- 
cans, to  find  men  and  women  who  seemed 
to  be  honored  for  their  being  what  he  termed 
"the  intermediate  sex."  In  1973  Jill  Johnston 
proposed  a  Lesbian  Nation.  In  1979  Harry 
Hay  founded  Radical  Faeries.  Their  work 
and  that  of  others  has  emphasized  the  posi- 
tive spiritual  and  cultural  differences  and 
roles  of  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Los  Angeles 
writers  who  have  seen  lesbians  and  gay  men 
as  healers,  teachers,  and  artists  and  see  their 
abilities  as  archetypes  across  cultures  and 
through  time  have  been  Gerald  Heard,  Paula 
Gunn  Allen,  Malcolm  Boyd,  Mark  Thomp- 
son, and  Walter  L.  Williams. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  A  LESBIAN  NOVEL 

Much  literary  criticism  has  been  devoted 
simply  to  recovering  lesbian  and  gay  writers 
and  finding  the  means  for  discussing  their 
works.  Is  a  writer  who  does  not  write  about 
lesbian  topics  a  lesbian  writer?  Critics  now 
write  about  Emily  Dickinson,  Willa  Gather, 
Virginia  Woolf,  and  Ivy  Compton-Burnett 
as  lesbian  writers  or  women-loving  women. 
Most  of  Gather's  mature  and  best -loved 
works  use  a  male  narrator  in  order  to 
express  strong  feelings  of  desire  for  the 
women  protagonists. 

Writers  and  others  have  had  to  use  codes 
to  express  same-sex  desires.  With  "gay" 
itself  first  a  private  code  of  recognition, 
Gertrude  Stein  got  by  with  reprinting  in 
Vanity  Fair  in  1923  "Miss  Furr  and  Miss 
Skeene":  "They  were  regular  in  being  gay, 
they  learned  little  things  that  are  things  in 
being  gay,  ...  they  were  gay  every  day." 
Gole  Porter  used  this  code  in  his  Broadway 
lyrics  in  the  1940s.  Los  Angeles  lesbian 
jazz  singer  and  pianist  Frances  Faye  amused 
her  1950s  audiences  with  the  riff  "Frances 
Faye— gay,  gay,  gay." 

Lesbian  writers  have  used  every  means 
to  record  and  distribute  their  self-expres- 
sion. Natalie  Barney  paid  to  publish  Djuna 
Barnes's  Ladies  Almanack  (1928).  Stein 
paid  to  publish  in  Paris  five  Plain  Editions 
(1930s)  of  her  unpublished  works.  Writers 
later  used  mimeograph  and  other  inexpen- 
sive means  of  publication. 

Beginning  as  early  as  stories  in  The  Lad- 
der, lesbians  began  a  collective  fiction  sepa- 
rate from  men.  Lesbians  appropriated  from 
the  "lists"  the  name  of  Sappho  and  others. 
Sidney  Abbott  and  Barbara  Love  declared 
that  Sappho  Was  a  Right-On  Woman  (1972) 
and  pertinent  to  the  struggles  of  the  1970s. 


Joan  Larkin  and  Elly  Burkin's  Amazon  Po- 
etry (1975)  boldly  claimed  what  had  some- 
times been  a  term  of  derision.  For  poet 
Eloise  Klein  Healy  North  Hollywood  might 
be  in  "The  Valley  of  the  Amazons."  An 
Amazon  is  a  woman  whose  presence  trans- 
forms a  mundane  space  into  "a  clearing." 

Lesbian  feminist  presses  were  a  product 
of  the  women's  movement  and  were 
founded  in  the  1970s.  They  recovered  clas- 
sics from  the  1930s -60s  and  published  new 
works.  Rita  Mae  Brown's  Rubyfruit  Jungle 
(1973)  has  been  reissued  by  a  mainstream 
press.  Lesbians  would  no  longer  be  a  chap- 
ter in  a  book  about  homosexuality  or  a  few 
selections  in  an  anthology  of  gay  men's 
works. 

It  would  take  more  years  for  women  of 
color  to  assume  an  influence  in  this  pub- 
lishing. But  this  has  been  done  through  the 
work,  for  example,  of  African  Americans 
Gheryl  Glarke  and  Audre  Lorde,  Asian 
Americans  Willyce  Kim  and  Kitty  Tsui, 
Ghicanas  Gloria  Anzaldiia  and  Terri  de  la 
Pena,  and  Native  Americans  Paula  Gunn 
Allen  and  Beth  Brant. 

Lesbian  fiction  may  depict  a  Utopian 
women's  world.  Characters  may  be  women 
caring  for  each  other.  They  may  be  take- 
charge,  as  in  Kim's  Dead  Heat  (1989)  in 
which  the  protagonist  confronts  her  (male) 
therapist  with  an  ease  about  her  own  identity 
and  an  ultimate  revenge  for  lesbian  oppres- 
sion: "I'm  not  paying  you  shit  if  you  keep 
on  doing  that." 

Coming  out  stories — relaying  experiences 
in  the  process  of  self-identification  as  les- 
bian or  gay — are  necessarily  unique  to  les- 
bians and  gay  men.  Lesbians  first  published 
their  stories  in  the  1980s,  another  step 
toward  aiding  one  another  individually  and 
collectively. 
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BRAWLING  WITH  SAILORS 

Only  now  are  the  works  of  Stein  and 
Wilde  being  seen  as  daring  as  they  really 
were  and  their  experiments  with  language 
and  thought  being  given  the  due  of  their 
radical  achievements.  Wilde  subverted  ail 
conventions.  The  quotation  "brawling  with 
sailors"  is  from  his  7he  Picture  of  Dorian 
Gray  (1891)  and  is  an  example  of  a  coded 
reference  to  sex  in  a  novel  long  thought  not 
to  allude  to  sexual  acts. 

A  lesbian/gay  button  exclaims,  "How 
dare  you  presume  I'm  heterosexual!"  This 
should  be  a  question  posed  to  literary  crit- 
ics. If  an  author,  such  as  Hart  Crane  in 
The  Bridge  (1930),  succeeded  in  blurring 
the  sexes  of  a  love  poem  in  order  to  be 
published,  a  critic  will  later  assume  the  lines 
are  addressed  heterosexually  to  a  woman. 

E.  M.  Forster  found  sexual  excitement 
and  the  inspiration  for  his  first  story  in 
Italy.  He  later  found  sexual  fulfillment  in 
Egypt.  He  withheld  publication  of  his  novel 
Maurice  (1914) — inspired  by  a  visit  to  Ed- 
ward Carpenter — ^until  his  death.  Through- 
out his  life  Forster  helped  other  writers.  He 
wrote  essays  about  the  modern  Alexandrian 
Greek  poet  C.  P.  Cavafy  and  fostered 
translations  of  his  work.  Such  networks 
were  necessary  for  lesbian  and  gay  writers 
to  promote  their  works.  For  those  critical 
of  them,  this  is  always  described  as  a 
"conspiracy."  If  too  much  is  gained,  there 
is  a  perceived  "explosion"  or  a  "hotbed"  of 
homosexuality. 

Among  African  Americans  published 
during  the  Harlem  Renaissance  were  homo- 
sexual or  bisexual  writers,  such  as  novelists 
Claude  McKay  and  Wallace  Thurman,  poets 
Countee  Cullen  and  Alice  Dunbar-Nelson, 
and  theorist  Alain  Locke.  Beginning  in  the 


1950s  James  Baldwin's  essays  and  novels 
had  commercial  succe.ss.  Giovanni's  Room 
(1956)  and  Another  Country  (1962)  treated 
the  exile  of  bisexual  African  and  Anglo 
Americans. 

Los  Angeles  African  American  writer 
Larry  Duplechan  has  published  several 
worLs,  beginning  in  1985.  Chicano  writers 
Luis  Alfaro  and  Gil  Cuadros  have  explored 
in  their  fiction  and  poetry  their  ethnicity's 
attitudes  toward  masculinity  in  relation  to 
their  being  gay. 

Los  Angeles  attracted  ^migr^s  from  Eur- 
ope during  World  War  II.  Philosopher  Ger- 
ald Heard  moved  from  England  in  1937. 
Christopher  lsherwcx)d  followed  in  1939. 
Each  would  live  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon. 
Heard's  thought  influenced  Isherwood's 
work,  including  what  many  consider  the 
century's  greatest  gay  novel,  A  Single  Man 
(1964).  In  one  day  the  character  ranges 
through  his  essentially  happy  homosexual 
life.  Scenes  at  a  Canyon  bar  give  a  look 
back  at  the  gay  geography  and  history  of 
Los  Angeles:  "That  summer  of  1945!  ... 
Hitch-hiking  servicemen  delayed  at  this  cor- 
ner for  hours,  nights,  days  ...  ." 

Joseph  Hansen  wrote  as  James  Colton  in 
homophile  magazines.  In  the  1970s  he  be- 
gan writing  detective  fiction  with  a  gay 
protagonist.  Hansen,  Katherine  V.  Forrest, 
and  Michael  Nava  use  Los  Angeles  settings 
in  their  much-awaited  mysteries. 

Isherwood,  Gavin  Lambert,  and  Paul 
Monette  have  written  about  Hollywood  and 
gay  men.  Monette 's  novel  Halfway  Home 
(1991)  brings  together  Los  Angeles  history 
and  geography — rancho  and  movie  colony, 
sea  pine  and  eucalyptus.  But  for  Monette 's 
protagonist  with  AIDS  the  sun — the  greatest 
Los  Angeles  attraction — destroys  T-cells 
and  must  be  blocked. 
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of  the  love  that  dwells  in  twilight 
—the  "love  that  can  never  be  told" 


WE  WALK 
ALONE 

I  nrousn  Lesbos'  Lonely  Oroves 


1955.  Sensational  covers  were  meant  to  appeal  to  heterosexual  males.  In  The  Ladder 
there  was  lively  debate  about  images  lesbians  were  being  presented.  Artemis  Smith  (author 
of  Odd  Girl,  1959)  stated  that  she  had  given  up  trying  to  get  publishers  to  use  different 
covers.  In  this  period,  strict  publishing  conventions  had  to  be  followed.  Works  were  written 
with  a  judgmental  tone,  fully  subscribing  to  the  then-current  theories  of  homosexuality  as 
an  illness  or  neurosis.  In  both  lesbian  and  gay  fiction  protagonists  were  expected  to  die  or 
commit  suicide  or  at  the  very  least  be  unhappy  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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ODD  GIRLS  AND  LAVENDER  MEN  WHERE  TO  FIND  THEM 


Popular  literature  and  psychology  use  the 
same  pejoratives  tor  both  lesbians  and  gay 
men.  These  are  derived  from  theories  cur- 
rent at  the  time  or  are  politically  chosen 
from  disproven  theories:  odd,  twisted,  tor- 
mented, ...  inverts,  perverts  ...  "lavender." 

Reprints  of  Andr^  Tellier's  1931  Twilight 
Men  ("They  lived  in  fear,  loved  in  secret") 
offered  a  persistent  image  of  gay  men:  two 
attractive  young  men  looking  haunted, 
doomed.  One  cover  is  a  line  drawing  with 
a  wash  of  red-orange,  as  if  the  men  were 
already  burning  in  hell.  The  lesbians  of 
Twilight  Lovers  (1967)  "used  the  darkness 
as  a  blanket  to  cover  their  sins!" 

Images  were  usually  derisive.  Little  Boy 
Lavender  (1967)  was  "the  darling  of  Muscle 
Beach."  The  Lavender  Girls  (1967)  declared 
that  "under  the  neon  lights"  lesbian  "car- 
hops search  the  faces  of  their  customers  for 
new  love  mates." 

In  popular  psychology  Edmund  Bergler's 
idea  was  taken  further  afield  in  Homosexu- 
ality: The  International  Disease  (1965), 
while  back  home  Sodom  USA  (1965) 
seemed  to  propose  a  new  "cause"  of  homo- 
sexuality: "Is  the  Space  Age  whirling  us 
into  all-out  perversion?" 

Lesbian  Lane  and  Homo  Hill  (published 
in  Hollywood  in  1963)  identified  territories 
of  gay  men  and  lesbians,  evidently  to  warn 
heterosexuals  away.  Homo  Hill's  foreword 
noted:  "It  will  almost  certainly  frighten  you 
...  it's  a  milestone."  Somewhere  on  Homo 
Hill  ("north  ...  past  Franklin  Avenue,  with 
tentacles  creeping  loosely  into  the  hills") 
there  occurred  this  scene:  "Bill  ...  melted 
as  the  Marine,  still  toweling,  entered  the 
kitchen  ...  [and  Bill]  looked  longingly  at 
the  muscular  thighs  under  the  towel." 


"Where  to  look?  Where  to  go?  Where  to 
find  them?"  heads  an  advertisement  for  a 
gay  and  lesbian  guide — primarily  to  bars — 
of  the  mid-1960s.  Since  at  least  the  18th 
century  there  had  been  such  limited  meeting 
places,  but  until  recently  homosexuality  was 
primarily  situational.  Seafaring  and  the  mili- 
tary (Go  Over  the  Top  with  U.S.  Marines) 
were  perhaps  the  strongest  sites  of  activity 
for  men.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
moving  away  from  family  was  possible  or 
even  dictated  for  economic  survival.  Work- 
ing class  women  maintained  friendships  in 
factories  and  settlement  houses.  Middle  and 
upper  cla.ss  women  could  maintain  friend- 
ships in  women's  schools  and  universities. 
They  could  unite  with  suffrage  and  feminist 
movements,  although  they  could  rarely  de- 
clare themselves  lesbians.  Early  20th  cen- 
tury anarchist  Emma  Goldman  was  an 
exception  in  accepting  lesbians.  The  mid- 
century  feminist  movement  was  ambivalent 
about  lesbian  issues  and  visibility.  In  1969 
Betty  Friedan  termed  lesbians  the  "lavender 
menace."  The  National  Organization  of 
Women  at  its  1971  national  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  was  the  first  feminist  group  to 
support  lesbian  rights. 

During  and  right  after  World  War  II  a 
unique  combination  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  work  patterns  enabled  some  men 
and  women  to  remain  away  from  family  in 
large  U.S.  cities.  Jim  Kepner  has  noted  that 
even  during  World  War  II  there  were 
twenty  gay  bars  in  San  Francisco.  Such 
meeting  places  were  kept  open  with  bribes 
to  police  or  by  being  in  areas  away  from 
stronger  police  jurisdiction  or  where  more 
cautious  types  did  not  dare  to  venture.  These 
were  edges  of  towns,  rundown  tenderloin 
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CHICANA  LESBIANS 

The  Girls  Our  Mothers 
Warned  Us  About 


Edited  by  Carla  Trujillo 


1991.  This  anthology  contains  works  by  Gloria  Anzaldiia,  Cherrfe  Moraga,  Terri  de  la 
Pena,  and  others.  The  cover  reproduces  La  ofrenda  [The  Offering],  a  serigraph  by  Chicana 
artist  Ester  Hernandez.  Chicana  lesbians  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  literature  and  criticism 
discussing  the  intersections  of  race,  class,  gender,  and  language.  Works  such  as  Moraga 
and  Anzaldua's  This  Bridge  Called  My  Back  (1981)  and  Anzaldiia's  Borderlands  I  La 
frontera:  The  New  Mestiza  (1987)  set  forth  this  theory  and  discussion. 
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or  downtown  districts,  reminiscent  of  wa- 
terfronts cruised  by  Dorian  Gray  and  given 
romance  by  Hart  Crane  or  Jean  Cocteau: 
bars  where  sailors  danced  together  to  "dipsy 
doodly  music."  Downtown  Los  Angeles 
blocks  described  in  John  Rechy's  City  of 
Nij^ht  (1963)  have  been  leveled. 

West  Hollywood  was  first  an  unincorpo- 
rated county  area  at  the  periphery  of  Los 
Angeles.  Bars,  clothing  stores,  and  restau- 
rants primarily  for  gay  men  were  developed 
there,  peaking  in  the  1970s. 

After  gay  liberation  women  preferred  less 
commercial  spaces.  Lesbians  used  means  of 
sisterhood  self-help — women's  music  and 
homeopathic  medicine,  for  example — to 
bond  separately  from  men.  Universities  and 
women's  bookstores  are  seen  as  important 
elements  in  a  lesbian  community.  There 
have  been  shared  spaces,  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  Serv- 
ices Center  and  booLstores  which  offer 
readings  and  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion about  community  events.  Guides  now 
list  these  and  other  services  and  organiza- 
tions and  libraries. 

Incipient  civil  rights  organizing  led  to  the 
burst  of  gay  liberation.  Community  organi- 
zation and  fundraising  for  various  centers 
and  political  campaigns  led  in  turn  to  some 
success  in  combatting  AIDS  and  govern- 
ment apathy  to  the  disease.  Street  protest 
or  "zap"  methods  of  the  late  1960s  were 
reborn  with  Queer  Nation  and  ACT  UP. 
These  groups,  along  with  lobbyists  in 
"dresses  and  suits"  (National  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Task  Force  [NGLTF],  Human  Rights 
Campaign  Fund  [HRCF],  and  lesbian  and 
gay  caucuses  within  the  political  parties), 
have  influenced  political  opinion.  Lesbians 
have  organized  fairs  to  address  women's 
health  issues. 


WITH  EQUAL  PRIDE 

There  are  still  as  many  setbacks  as  gains. 
In  the  same  Los  Angeles  Times  which  re- 
ported acceptance  of  a  1992  Democratic 
party  gay  plank,  the  Vatican's  1986  .state- 
ment (authored  by  Joseph  Cardinal  Ratz- 
inger)  opposing  same-sex  acts  was  repeated. 
The  media  reports  very  litde  pertaining  to 
churches'  dogma — except  on  abortion  and 
lesbians  and  gays.  Newsweek's,  cover  story 
of  1992  election  issues  and  lesbians  and 
gays  did  not  depict  lesbians  on  the  cover, 
but  repeated  the  "twilight  men"  imagery  of 
two  gay  men  (in  a  posed,  not  a  news 
photograph)  as  haunted  and  helpless,  with 
a  text  about  the  "lavender  scare."  The  Gay 
&  Lesbian  Alliance  Against  Defamation 
(GLAAD)  points  out  similar  media  bias  and 
its  techniques. 

Beginning  in  1886  Richard  von  Krafft- 
Ebing  linked  homosexuality  with  masochism 
and  sadism;  in  Oregon  in  1992  a  ballot 
initiative  sought  a  curriculum  equating  ho- 
mosexuality with  these  behaviors.  The  Cali- 
fornia public  school  curriculum  cannot 
depict  alternative  families  positively.  Books 
for  children  in  lesbian  and  gay  families — 
Lesl(^a  Newman's  Heather  Has  Two  Mom- 
mies (1989)  or  Michael  Willhoite's  Daddy's 
Roommate  (1990) — are  censors'  targets. 

All  information  about  the  lives  of  lesbians 
and  gay  men,  not  just  essential  developmen- 
tal and  sexual  information,  instills  self- 
pride.  An  exhibit  must  gather  material  from 
many  sources  to  provide  a  visible  platform 
for  the  long-neglected  history  and  varied 
contributions  of  lesbians  and  gay  men.  Mes- 
sages of  community  strength  are  found  in 
unlikely  places,  such  as  in  Hart  Crane's  line 
from  "Recitative"  (1923):  "And  let  us  walk 
through  time  with  equal  pride." 
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